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The Philanthropist. 
ON CRUEL SPORTS. 


—-_—- 


TO THE EDITOR. 





$1n,—It must be obvious to every attentive observer 
ef men and manners, that the further man recedes from 
civilization and refinement, the more does he delight in 
acts of cruelty, the more insensible is he to the cry of 
pity and the voice of compunction. From the ferocious 
eannibal, who wallows in the blood, and devours the 
flesh of his expiring enemy, to the sportsman who 
triumphs in the downfall of a hare, there seems to be a 
regular gradation of barbarity. The ancient Romans 
were not of a very humane cast, if we may judge from 
the numbers of gladiators and wild beasts slaughtered 
in the arena from time to time.* Only let us depict in 
imagination, a British theatre, appropriated to display 
similar scenes; let us imagine the unfortunate com- 
batants, armed with deadly and destructive weapons 
entering on the stage; not for mere fencing with foils, 
but for the. purpose of cutting, gashing, and butchering 
one another. They advance, clash their arms, iuter- 
change deadly wounds; faint, ghastly, and bloody, the 
vanquished falls; whilst, weltering ingore, with a piteous 
groan his soul launches forth into the regionsof eternity ; 
would cheers of approbation, and shouts of triumph, 
mark the fall of the unfortunate? would the din of 
clamorous acclamation, be the last sound to ring in the 
ear of the perishing victim? or would the shriek of 
terror and the groan of sympathy, the cry of commisera- 
tion and the tear of pity, note the overthrow of the con- 
quered and the prowess of the conqueror? The noble 
mind of a true Briton would sicken at such a scene of 
savage depravity. What a reflection! tens of thousands 
of citizens collected together, for the express purpose of 
beholding their unfortunate follow-creatures forced to 
destroy and murder each other in cold blood! Certainly, 
none but thé most ferocious-minded of the human race 
could take any pleasure in beholding such bloody exhi- 
ditions. When the Athenians, after the example of the 
Romans, wished to introduce combats of gladiators into 
their theatres, they were advised by a certain philoso- 
pher, first to cast down those altars which they had 
dedicated to mercy. But though our countrymen might 





* The first show ofgladiators at Rome, according to Valerius 
Maximus, was by M.and D. Brutus, on the death of their father, 
490 B.C. There weve then provably only three couple, but the 
Romans grew so fond of these exhibitions, that the number of 
gladiators is almost incredible, who were kept for the sole pur- 
Pose of fighting in the arena; there were regular officers ap- 
pointed to superintend them, and inspect their arms, and they 
were compelled to swear, that they would fight as long as they 
had life. Cesar, during his edi'eship, furnished 320 couple; and, 
©A ooeasions of public solemnity, amazing numbers were killed. 





shudder at the idea of a butchery of three or four hun- 
dred gladiators, though they might be shocked at an 
American war-kettle, or an Abyssinian feast, yet they 
can collect in crowds to enjoy the frantic writhings of 
the suffering animal, or the expiring pangs of the 
perishing brute. 

A Cherokee could not manifest more savage satisfac- 
tion, when he can extort a cry from his tortured 
prisoner, or returns from a successful expedition loaded 
with scalps, than the English sportsman manifests, on 
witnessing his favourite bull-bitch draw a badger, pin a 
bull, break the back-bone of a monkey, or unfold a 
hedge-hog. Certainly the man of refinement and sen- 
sibility must be touched with the piteous screams and 
heart-rending yells of the tortured animal, for refine- 
ment must ameliorate and civilize the mind, rendering 
it susceptible of the tender voice of sympathetic benevo- 
lence; and the man of feeling, whose breast is open to 
the moan of misery, will never countenance a direct 
violation of the laws of common humanity. It is only 
a@ coarse, uncouth, unfeeling disposition, hardened by a 
repetition of similar scenes, that can exult to behold 
weakness contend with strength, or unoffending feeble- 
ness expiring between the jaws of muscular power. 
Some dogs are far-famed among the lovers of true sport, 
for the dexterous manner in which they seize and worry 
acat. There was, a short time back, in this town, a 
thorough bred bull pup, so renowned for his superior 
skill and dexterity in this department, that the gentle- 
men of the fancy made it a point to procure cats, with 
the view of witnessing a display of his talents for worry- 
ing, and the adroitness and ease with which he ma- 
neeuvred his fangs: seldom did he give the wretched 
victim time to utter a yell, or raise a paw in her own 
defence. Numbers would frequently assemble, to wit- 
ness with evident satisfaction a weak and harmless cat 
crushed between the merciless jaws of a monstrous bull- 
dog. This canine hero has sometimes despatched five 
or six in rotation, they having been stolen and caught 
by the lovers of fine fun, and reserved for a fit oppor- 
tunity. A few of his snaps would break every bone in 
their bodies, while the impotent efforts of poor puss 
would only furnish a fund of mirth and merriment for 
the surrounding gentry. But it came to pass, that this 
Pelides of the canine race, with some members of his 
fraternity, suddenly disappeared, stolen as it was sup- 
posed for the purpose of being transported to America ; 
but let him fall to the lot of the most bloody warrior of 
the Mohawks, he can scarcely meet with more carnage 
and cruelty than what hehas been accustomed to on his 
native shore; he will find that in civilized Britain more 
atrocious barbarities are committed with impunity, than 
disgrace the annals of the uncivilized Osages. Cer- 





tainly, the English bull-dog is endowed with an ad_ 
mirable degree of courage, nor was it reserved for latter 
ages to ascertain the full extent of his prowess. 

‘The Romans, during that age of licentious degeneraey 
when vicious propensities knew no restraint,* when 
barbarity was fashionable and wanton cruelty was 
legally exercised, were so sensible of the superior 
bravery of the British dogs, that the emperors appointed 
an officer in this island with the title of Procurator 
Cynegii, whose sole business it was to breed, and trans- 
mit to the amphitheatre, such as would prove equal 
to the combats of the place. It is said that mastiffs 
were used by the ancient Britons, in their wars with the 
Gauls; they certainly might prove very annoying to the 
naked, undisciplined, ill-armed troops of those days. 
It is a matter of regret, that the superior heroism of this 
truly dauntless quadruped, should sometimes fall a 
victim to the most inexcusable brutality. A young man 
in the north of England, confident in the courage of his 
dog, engaged for a trifling wager to cut off at different 
times, all the creatures feet, asserting that it would thus 
mutilated, seize the bull as eagerly as ever; the cruel 
experiment was tried, and the dog continued to attack 
the bull as courageously as if he had been whole.+ Here 
was an action, worthy the ruthless hand of a Nero, or a 
Domitian. This was a reward for superior bravery, suited 
to the heart of a Carib, or New Zealander, but utterly 
unworthy of a Briton. The wretch who could delibe- 
rately commit such a horrid barbarity, in depriving of 
his limbs a faithful and brave companion, should be 
held up to the execration of the community, as a being 
void of every noble and humane sentiment which con- 
stitutes the man ; and ought to expertence the severest 
punishment the laws of his country could inflict, for 
such a violation of the claims of common humanity ; 
the fact would be almost incredible, were it not well 
corroborated. Every man of common feeling must 
allow, that such excesses as these call loudly for the 
hand of justice ; they certainly must deprave the heart ; 
and the hand accustomed to commit these atrocities 
will be ripe for the commission of deeds of a blacker 
dye. As a nest of villainy, where every vice is harboured 
and cherished, a cockpit is worse than a gaming table; 
profane swearing, deceit, gambling, betting, and all the 
black properties of a gamester are cherished and fostered, 
with this aggravating circumstance, the frequenters of 
the cockpit become tutored in all the bloody propensi- 
ties of the savage ; their eyes learn to feast with delight 
on the expiring throbs of the tortured brute. How the 
sportsman exults to behold the adverse animal strog. 





# The Romans drew more tions from Lybia in one 
are to be found in ail that country at the present a" _ 
+ Bewick’s quadrupeds, 
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gling in the agonies of death; the desire of fame and 
interest combine to steel his mind against the voice of 
compassion ; and he learns, by degrees, to take a cruel 
pleasure in scenes of blood. 

It may be asked, by those who are unwilling to ad- 
vocate the cause of humanity in wiping off the remains 
of the barbarity of our ancestors, how many members 
of Parliament are to be seen at a cockpit? But surely 
we must not take it for granted, that these Gothic sports 
are confined to the uninformed vulgar, or the lowest 
classes of society ; observation will speedily convince us 
that they are frequently patronised and promoted by 
those who might be supposed to soar far above the ‘*vul- 
gar herd,” who have every opportunity of acquiring a 
eense of the just rights of humanity, and who, to appear- 
ance, move in a sphere remote from the sentiments, 
manners, or habits of the ** szvintsh multitude.” 

It is certainly a lamentable reflection in this age of 
faniversal improvement, when the diffusion of know- 
ledge and moral duty has become so wide and exten- 
sive ; when every laudable effort is making to instil into 
the hearts of the rising generation virtuous sentiments 
and a just sense of propriety, that such Vandalic abuses 
should still continue prevalent, that those animals, de- 
signed and furnished by Providence for the comfort and 
convenience of society, should so often fall victims to 
base depravity; and that the most faithful, sagacious, 
and courageous of the quadrupeds placed around him 
should be in particular selected to administer to the 
savage desires of the inhuman sportsman, or to become 
the instrument of his barbarous propensities. 

Being in the neighbourhood of the canal some days 
ago, we were attracted by the shouts of some enraptured 
crowd, and the confused challenging of dogs; appreach- 
ing the spot, we discovered a motley assemblage of 
dandies, artisans, and apprentices, all eagerly engaged 
in the praise-worthy diversion of duck-hunting, with a 
collection of spaniels, terriers, and mongrels. The 
miserable bird not being allowed fuir play, after using 
every unavailing effort to elude its persecutors, being 
quite exhausted with diving, was severely bitten by 
several of the dogs, until one more expert than the rest 
seized it by the neck, and brought it to the side, bleed- 
ing, faint, and dripping. The brutal owner, instead of 
terminating the miscries of the wretch by putting a 
period to its existence, gave it a smart shaking to clear 
it of the superfluons water, and conveyed it off, to reserve 
it for future sport ; some apparently decent persons were 
engaged in this innocent pastime. 

Near the same spot, some time back, I saw a cat in a 
bowl, floating on the water, with a whole race of dogs in 
pursuit of her; the animal, which was a remarkably fine 
one, contrived to keep the noses of her enemies at a dis- 
tance for some time, which afforded most prime fun to 
the bystanders, until her bark was overset by a huge 
Newfoundland dog, when her foes instantly poured in 
upon her, and terminated her miseries and her existence 
together. 

Another plan for tormenting, which I have witnessed, 
is adopted by some of the promoters of fun, in tying 
two cats together by the tails, and thus suspending them 
over a rope; being mad with pain, they utter the most 
horrid yells, and continue to tear and bite one another 
until released. I have frequently heard described the 
barbarous manner in which a fowl is hunted in some 
paris of the country. . The encouragers of this diversion 
meet in some field, and having selected a number of 
boys, whose hands they tie behind them, poor chanti- 
cleer is let loose, to become the prize of the boy who can 
seize him with his teeth, and thus convey him to the 
place whence they set out. What exquisite sport this 
gust affurd to those collected around, to behold a crew 





of these canine bipeds straining both tooth and nail after 
& poor unfortunate bird, until quite exausted, weak, and 
bloody ; when, to crown the pastime, the successful 
captor appears, bearing the poor fluttering wretch in his 
mouth like another cannibal, to claim it as a reward for 
his superior dexterity ! 

All these recreations, delights, and amusements, with 
all the atrocities attendant on them, are, it is to be 
hoped, growing less frequent, and it is ardently to be 
wished, that the time may arrive when the torturer of 
this part of the creation will be viewed with abhorrence. 
They are certainly falling into disrepute, and some 
salutary bye-law alone is requisite to abolish these 
abuses, for which can be urged no plea but that of 
custom, ** the plague of wise men, and the idol of 
fools.” HUMANITAS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—In turning over the manuscripts of a friend 
the other day, I met with the followivg article, 
which, if worthy, 1 shall be pleased to see inserted 
in the Ka/eidoscope. 1 am wuvl prepared to say, 
whether or not it has been befure published ; but 
be that as it may, it would perhaps gratify some, 
aod it might prove a watch-word to other of your 
numerous readers. 

M.T. 


AN INSTANCE THAT PROVES, THAT INCIDENTS, 
IN A STAGE COACH, PRODUCE OR PROMOTE SA- 
LUTARY IMPRESSIONS. 


In the company, in the conveyance alluded to, was 
a young man, of sociable temper, affable manners, and 
considerable information; his accent was barely s»ffi- 
cient to discover, that English was not his native 
tongue; and a very slight peculiarity in pronouncing 
the **th,” ascertained him a Dutchman. He had 
early entered into the military life; had borne both a 
Dutch and French commission; had travelled much; 
was master of different languages; and evinced by his 
deportment, that he was no stranger to the society of 
gentlemen. He had, however, in a very high degree, 
a fault, too common among military men, and too ab- 
surd to find an advocate among men of sense—he swore 
profanely and incessantly! While the horses were 
changing, a gentleman, who sat on the same seat in 
the coach with him, took him by the arm, and re- 
eaet the favour of his company in a short walk. 

‘hen they were so far retired as not to be overheard, 
the former observed, ** Although I have not the honour 
of your acquaintance, I know, Sir, that your habits of 
feeling are those of a gentleman, and that nothing can be 
more repugnant to your wishes than giving unnecessary 
pain to any of your company.” Hestarted, and replied, 
** Most certainly, Sir, { hope I have committed no of- 
fence of that sort.” ‘* You will pardon me for pointing 
out an instance in which you have not altogether avoided 
it.” ** Sir,” said the young officer, **1 shall be much 
your debtor for so friendly an act; for, upon my ho- 
nour, I cannot conjecture in what I have transgressed.” 
“sIf you, Sir,” said the former, **had a very dear 
friend, to whom you were under unspeakable obliga- 
tions, should you not be deeply wounded by any dis- 
respect to him, or even hearing his name introduced 
and used with a frequency of repetition, and a levity of 
air incompatible with the dignity of, or the regard due 
to, his character ?”—** Undoubtedly, and 1 should not 
permit it; but I know not that I am chargeable with 
indecorum to any of your friends.”"—** Sir, my God is 
my best friend, to whom I am under unspeakable obli- 
gations! I think you must recollect that you have 
very frequently, since we commenced our journey, taken 
his name in vain, This has given to me and others 
of the company excruciating pain!’ ‘* Sir,” answered 
the officer, with a very. ingenuous emphasis, ** J have 
done wrong—I confess the impropriety—I am ashamed 
of a practice which, I am sensible, has no excuse: but 
I have imperceptibly fallen into it; and I really swear, 
without being conscious that I do so. I will endeavour 
to abstain from it in future; and as you are next on 
the seat, I shall thank you to touch my elbow as often 
as I trespass.” This was agreed upon : the horn sound- 


ed, and the travellers resumed their places. In the 
space of four or five miles, the officer’s elbow was jogged 
every few seconds; he always coloured, but bowed 
and received the hint without the least symptom of 
displeasure; and, in a few miles more, so mastered his 
propensity for swearing, that not an oath was heard 
from his lips during the rest, which was the greater 
part of the journey. 
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**T promised to inform you how the English artists 
studying here are employed. As you are acquainted 
with most of them, personally or py reputation, you 
will feel interested in the following report (though 
slight) of their progress. You have heard me mention 
Gibson, a young sculptor, from Liverpool, of extra- 
ordinary promise, who has been studying here these 
two years: he was, I believe, a protegé of Mr. Roscoe, 
who may be proud of the reputation he has fostered; 
for Gibson’s last work, Psyche borne by the Zephyrs, 
has placed him at least by the side of any living artist 
I have the satisfaction of adding, that Sir George Beau- 
mont has commissioned him to execute it in marble, 
and in two years you will probably see it in England: 
his other works are, Cupid disarming Mars, executing 
for the Duke of Devonshire in marble, at the liberal 
recommendation of Canova, who holds Gibson’s talents 
in very high estimation; and a Nymph attiring, a 
commission for which in marble has been given by 
Mr. Watson Taylor. Gibson has also finished, in 
plaster, an exquisite figure of Paris presenting the 
apple to Venus. But his beautiful cbject, is that se- 
lected from the tale of Psyche ; the fine invention, purity 
of sentiment, and beautiful forms which it displays, 
make it the most interesting work in sculpture I have 
ever seen ; and there is as much room for congratulation 
to Sir G. Beaumont, on the possession of such a work 
of art, as for praise for the liberal spirit which prompts 
him to encourage the rising nicrit of Gibson by the com- 
mission to execute it. Westmacott, son of the R. A. 
has just finished a very chaste figure of Diomcd seizing 
the Palladium. It is a curious fact, that one of the 
models he employed, had been employed 22 years before 
by his father, for the subject for which he (the father) 
was rewarded with the first gold medal of the Academy 
of St. Luke. Among the painters here, Eastlake, who 
you know has resided in Rome several years, has greatly 
improved; but he has lately confined his practice, 
perhaps too much, to paititing Banditti scenes and sub. 
jects: his numerous commissions for such pictures may 
plead his excuse, but the talent they display induces his 
triends to hope that it may soon be employed upon more 
important subjects. Brockedon, who has now left us, 
spent the last winter in study here, and produced a fine 
and clever, if nota grand picture of the vision of the 
Chariots to the prophet Zechariah, which has been pub- 
licly exhibited in the Pantheon: it is the first time the 
compliment has ever been paid to an English painter. 
It was highly praised by his contemporaries here, and 
its merits acknowledged by the resident Italian and 
French artists, though to the Italians its force of chiaro 
scuro must have presented a striking contrast to their 
own lighter productions. You will probably see it in 
England. Davis, an English painter, whose name you 
will not, I think, remember, finished a clever picture 
this spring: the subject, a Maniac visited in Confinement 
by his Family, The maniac’s expression is as fine as 
possible. Of Lane we know nothing, but that he has 
been here nearly seven years, engaged on a picture 
which nebody has seen, not even his most intimate 
friends, and hie talks of giving possibly two years more 
to it: the subject is said to be Joseph and Mary; bue 
how this can be spun out to a nine years’ work is to me 
incomprehensible. That he is a painter at all is only 
known to the Italians through the models who sit to him, 
and who have now so long reported the progress and 
alterations of his work, that is has become a standing 
joke with his friends, and a malicious one with his ene~ 
mies; but I trust its appearance will at least obliterate 
all those of the latter description, for Lane has too much 
talent not to produce something important and clever 
at last. Donaldson, and several architects, have left us, 
| this season, whose laborious investigations in Greece and 
| Italy will be a great addition to our knowledge upon the 
subjects of their researches.”” 
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THE DIVING BELL. 
—=—> 
A FRAGMENT. 
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The strains of music grew fainter and fainter, as the 
bell descended through the green fluid which surrounded 
me; and I now began to experience that variety and in- 
tensity of feeling, which I have so often seen described 
by divers. The first sensation was a painful pressure 
upon my ears, as if a body of considerable power and 
magnitude had been endeavouring to enter my brain 
through those apertures. After a while, their cavities 
became expanded, and the pain was relieved; but as 
the bell sank, it was frequently again renewed, and as 
often exchanged for ease. I had scarcely descended 
above three or four fathoms, when I felt the amazing 
weight of the ocean, pressing upon, and girding round 
my head, like an iron crown rivetted fast to the scull ; 
the force of which was so very tremendous, that it was 
with difficulty that my senses were preserved.—This 
painful feeling was then exchanged for a species of rest- 
less agitation and excitement, which might not entirely 
be the effect of my situation and extraordinary voyage, 
but might partly arise from some recollection of the 
imminent danger in which I was placed. A kind of lan- 
guor, which increased almost to fainting, now overcame 
me; the blood left my face, and my limbs grew cold ; 
and, indeed, although I was well supplied with air, by 
a continual exchange of the barrels from above, life 
seemed on the point of departing. In the course of 
my voyage, I frequently looked out upon the waters, 
which of themselves presented nothing but a clear 
green fluid; but frequently there came rushing by 
the bell, fishes of extraordinary forms and magnitude, 
some of the most beautiful colours and appearance, and 
others ‘armed with dreadful teeth, stings, and fangs, 
with scales and eyes of a fiery lustre. I felt a con- 
stant dread, which perhaps tended to keep off other 
fears, that some of them might enter through the lower 
part of the diving-bell, and attack me in my strong hold, 
where escape and opposition would be equally in vain. 
Occasionally I passed some marine production, between 
a fish and a plant, which spread out into branches filled 
with innumerable mouths, and never-ceasing motion. 
Now and then methought I heard a noise like music in 
the deep; but the continual rushing, roaring, and 
washing of the current against the sides of the bell, 
prevented any thing like a distinct hearing; only from 
this I am convinced, that the ocean is not a silent world. 
Sometimes the waters would seem deserted and vacant ; 
and then again there would rush by, such shoals of living 
beings, pursuing each other either in sport or anger, 
that their course was too rapid for the eye to discern 
their forms. Once or twice, indeed, I thought there 
appeared somewhat like a human figure covered with 
scales of silvery green, but the image was too swiftly 
gone for me to speak with certainty ; added to which, 
the optical illusion occasioned by the waters might have 
deceived me. At length, at the depth of seventy fa- 
thoms, the bell rested on the basin of the sea; and it 
may be imagined only what were my feelings at that 
moment. I was mere than four hundred feet below the 
ocean! in a frail machine of wood, depending upon a 
few ropes; and in a world which seems to be the princi- 
pal abode of the most terrific monsters !—I cannot, 
however, even at this distant period, trust my recollection 
with the maddening subject ; and therefore I hasten 
forward with my tale. The bed of the deep is in 
itself a faig and beautiful sand, on which are placed 





rocks that seem to glow with a metallic lustre of 
various colours, on which is to be seen many a 
fair living trée of silvery whiteness, in constant motion, 
while shells of all kinds and hues are scattered over 
them. The view is indeed a landscape, the most wild 
and magical that can be imagined ; and although there 
really want the artificial erections of man, yet are the 
rocks shivered and hollowed out, into the form of tem- 
ples, domes, pinnacles, minarets, and pslaces; upon 
which there is a continual change of light, produced by 
the continual movement of the sea. When I arrived 
at this place, the painful sensations which I had expe- 
rienced in my voyage had left me; I could breathe 
freely, and upon viewing the beautiful objects around 
me, I began to think that the ocean world was indeed 
as delightful as the poets and water spirits had described 
it to be. But after emerging from the bell I saw many 
a sight that filled me with terror. The rocks were in- 
terspersed with the half-devoured corses of those lost in 
the late wreck, on which the fishes were still feeding ; 
while thousands of whitening bones and skeletons lay 
scattered about, some resting on the outstretched arms 
of the giant polypus which had fed on them, and others 
in the dreadful opening made by the shell of the 
enormous clamp fish. The packages, jewels, gold, 
anchors, and fragments of wrecks, which appeared 
strewed about, were innumerable; but my respiration 
now becoming difficult, from the agitation produced 
by so terrible yet sublime a spectacle, I turned from 
it to search for the body of my friend. After a long, 
dangerous, and almost hopeless examination, I dis- 
covered it in a cave, some distance from the diving bell, 
still dressed as when I last saw him, but blue, swoln 
and livid. I raised the body in my arms, and taking 
one hand, drew from it a seal-ring, with an aqua-marine 
stone, which well preserves the memory of my friend’s 
death, and my own hazards in obtaining of it; and 
since I first put it on, neither force nor any other method 
will draw it off. When I had done this, I looked the 
corse steadily in the face, and still holding it by the 
right hand, said, ** George Harvey, the pledge of Ray- 
mond Mortlake is redeemed: when to my surprise, 
yet not to my terror, methought the eyes opened and 
gazed fervently upon me, while a smile seemed to play 
around the mouth, and the hand I fancied returned my 
pressure. At this moment I discovered that a sea- 
monster, consisting of a huge mis-shapen mass of scaly 
flesh, somewhat resembling a man, had fastened his 
long teeth on the body of my friend. I caught upa 
large piece of wreck that lay near me, and with one 
blow laid the monster level and: powerless; whilst 
I hastened to secure a burial for the corse, by drop- 
ping it into one of the many springs which gush 
from the bottom of the sea; whose strength is such, as 
to terrify all the inhabitants of the deep.—This was 
scarcely effected, with a very brief farewell, when the 
monster having recovered, returned and fixed his tusks 
on my right arm. With a rapidity of motion that I 
have often since wondered and shuddered at, I regained 
the bell, and with my terrible companion entered it, and 
gave the signal to be drawn up. Whether it were the 
loss of blood from the deep wound given me by this 
Water Fiend, or the effect of rising, I know not, but 
my senses seemed to be leaving me, and my head to be 
going upwards away from my body. I soon became 
senseless ; and recovered not, until I found myself in a 
hammock on board the Sea-gull. It was then that I 
learned, that my extraordinary stay had greatly alarmed 
them; and that their terror was wonderfully increased 
upon drawing up the bell, and finding my aquatic com- 
rade, who leaped again into the sea over the vessel’s side, 
the moment he escaped from the bell; so that they 





could scarcely discern his form. A long and dangerous 
illness, the effect of my wound and voyage, followed ; 
and when I recovered, my first care was to visit the 
Church of Lerwick, at once to offer up thanks for my 
own preservation, and to erect a stone to the memory of 
Harvey. The marks of the sca-monster’s teeth yet re- 
main upon my arm, though the wound is healed; and 
like the impression which this adventure has made upon 
my memory—they will never be effaced! 








Chit Chat. 


SHAVING AGAINST TIME. 

‘* James Gornall, whose shaving feat we recorded , 
some time ago, has written to us, to assure us, that the 
greater feat, in the same art, which we recorded sub- 
sequently of a person in Burslem, was never really per- 
a that he has reason to believe, that this 
perbolical exploit was inserted only for the purpose 
of derogating from his fame.”—Saturday’s Advertiser. 








Mr. Gornall also favoured us with a letter, probably 
similar to that addressed to our brother journalist ; our 
taste did not, however, lead us to enter very much at 
large into the merits of this tonsorial exploit, having, 
ourselves, no taste for shaving against time. Besides 
which, without at all underrating the abilities of our 
expert townsman, we happen to have heard of a much 
more extraordinary performance than Mr. Gornall’s, or 
that of his Burslem rival, effected by means of a shaving 
machine, worked by a steam engine, and so ingeni- 
ously constructed as to shave a whole regiment at two 
cuts. At the word ef command, “right, face,” the 
soldiers presented their right cheeks, dressed in an exact 
line, which, indeed, was essential to the proper per- 
formance of the operation. At the next word, ‘* ready, 
present, cut,” an enormous blade traversed the line, 
mowing each beard in quick succession. At the word, 
** left, face,” the process was repeated on the other 
cheek ;—and the whole operation was completed in a 
few seconds. We do not pledge ourselves to the truth 
of this wholesale feat; which we state merely to show 
our neighbour why we do not consider his performance 
the most astonishing thing on record.—Edit. Kal. 





ANECDOTE OF THE EARL OF DERBY. 


The old Earl of Derby, who lived in the reigns of 
James and Charles I. wore such plain apparel that he 
could not be distinguished by his garb from the best 
sort of yeomen; and would say, that gaudy clothes 
were only fit for fools and wanton women; for wise 
men and modest women despised them, and took more 
care to adorn and furnish the inside than the outside. 
Coming to Court in a plain riding coat, he was denied 
admittance into the Privy Chamber by a finical Scot, 
saying, ‘* Gaffer, this is no place for you; the King has 
no occasion for a ploughman; none come here but men 
of quality and gentlemen in rich habits.” To which 
the Earl answered, he had such clothes as he used 
to wear always, and if the Scots would do so too, 
they would make but a mean figure in the English 
Court, in their Scotch plaids and blue bonnets. The 
King hearing a dispute at the chamber-door, went to 
know what occasioned it, to whom the Earl said, ** No- 
thing, my Liege, but your countrymen having left 
their manners and their rags behind them in Scotland, 
neither know themselves nor their betters.” The King 
being angry at the affront offered to so great a man, 
said, ‘* My good Lord Derby, I am sorry for the abuse 
given you by my servant, and to make your Lordship 
satisfaction, I will command him to be hanged up b 
the neck, if your Lordship desire it.” The Earl ree 

lied, ‘* That is too light a punishment to repair my 

onour, and I expect his punishment should be more 
exemplary.” ‘* Name it, my Lord,” said the King, 
** and it shall be done.” ‘* Why then,” said the Ehr. 
‘* I request your Majesty will send him home again !” 
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Woetry. 





SEDUCTION. 
~<a 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Elizabeth Leather, who was a fine handsome 
young woman, of about 22 years of age, had for some 
time listened to the addresses of a young man of this 
town, who after betraying, basely abandoned her. On 
the evening of the 1st of this month, she sought, and 
with some difficulty obtained, an interview with him, 
but, alas! it was only to receive insult and abuse, 
which, added to the wrongs she had already sustained, 
were too much for her feelings ; and the next morning 
she left the house in which she resided at Bank-quay 
near this town, and drowned herself in Sankey canal. 
These circumstances have prompted the following lines : 
if they will give them sufficient interest to obtain a place 
in the Kaleidoscope, I shall be glad to see them inserted. 


Warrington, July 24, 1822. CEDRIC. 
—>— 


Victim of Despair’s black hour! 

Prey to fell Seduction’s power ! 

Poor dupe of fond credulity ! 

The eyes’ sad tribute flows for thee ; 
But cheerless thought, the tear of grief, 
Can yield thy spirit no relief. 


The bloom of youth was on that face, 
With glowing beauty’s melting grace ; 
And symmetry had stamp’d that form, 
With charms that might a Stoic warm : 
Oh! thou, alas! wert deem’d too fair, 
To meet so dark a cloud of care. 

But soon with fell, and ruthless soul, 
The spoiler to that bosom stole, 

And on thy ductile heart impress’d, 
An image dooin'd to mar its rest : 

So fond, so true he seem’d to be, 

Thou could’st not doubt his fealty. 


He found that heart without a stain, 
Unsear’d of woe, unrack’d of pain ; 
He found that brow without a cloud, 
The brightness of thy smile to shroud ; 
And could with fiendish mind prepare, 
To blight the joys that blossom’d there. 


With many an artful sigh, and tear, 
Helull’d thy doubt, he sooth’d thy fears 
And skill’d in unrelenting wiles, 
Around thy bosom wound his toils: 
With vows of fond fidelity, 

He triumph’d o'er thy chastity. 


Poor child of misery ! bereft 

Of innocence, to thee was left 

No gleam of peace, no dawning ray, 
With hope to gild thy future day : 
But grief, with lengthen’d train of woes, 
Was ail thy prospect could disclose. 
For soon, the spoiler’s face no more 
The wonted smile of fondness wore, 
Its dark expression scowl'd on thee, 
A more than heartless apathy : 

With cruel frown, with cen hd hate, 
He doom’d thee to be desolate. 


Too fragile was thy tender form 

To brave so rude, so bleak, a storm 3 
Too broker. was thy heart to bear, 
@ dense a load of woe, and care ; 


Peace to thy manes! sorrow’s child, 

~ Oh! may thy portion now be mild, 
The anguish, which thou here hast known, 
For all thy youthful faults atone ; * 
And, from its mouldering goal of clay, 
Thy spirit soar, to realms of day. 


But o’er the base destroyer’s breast, 
Remorse shall plant her haggard crest, 
And to his guilty mind display 

Thy wretched corse, by night and day ; 
Till he has drain’d a cup of woe, 


Bitter as that he did bestow. 
CEDRIC. 
—>> $<? 
MUSIC. 
——a 
ADDRESSED TO THE LIVERPOOL MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
— 


*¢ The man that hath no music in his soul, 
Nor is not pleased with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and wars.” 
—>- 
Celestial science, angel art, 
What transport pure dost thou impart, 
What thrills ecstatic give ! 
Is there a man who has not felt 
His soul at sounds melodious melt, 
He is not fit to live. 


What time the hand of beauty moves 
The tuneful chord, and all the loves 
Their winning charms unite ; 
Can any heart so cold exist, 
The magic influence to resist, 
Nor listen with delight ? 


Who would not wish at times to dwell 

Where the deep organ’s solemn swell, 
And viol’s vibrance melt ? 

Alternate hear the mingled choir, 

The mellow flute, the gentle lyre, 
And female warbling sweet ? 


Now does the mighty chorus rise, 

In rolling rapture to the skies, 
And now in cadence fade, 

Like distant ocean’s hollow tide, 

Or as the dying gales subside 
Along the ample glade. 


Anon the kingly clarion’s sound, 

Echoes the spacious building#ound, 
And all electric start ; 

Again the air, the anthem fine, 

The soften’d symphony combine 
To melt the ravish’d heart. 


O harmony divine! to thee 
A willing captive let me be 
So long as life is given ! 
And may I gain that happy realm, 
Where sounds seraphic overwhelm 
The soul—for such is heaven. 
AGABUS. 


—>>-><—— 


TO HER WHO CAN BEST UNDERSTAND IT. 


ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 





Je ne change quen mourant.” 


—s= 
My ***®! J breathe no hackney’d lay 
To hail thee on thy natal day ; 
I seek not fashion’s honey’d phrase 
To charm thy ear by pseudo praise ; 
With costly gem, J buy no smile, 
My heart an icicie the while; 
No soulless wish flows from my tongue, 





And rashly from the gath‘ring gloom 
Thou rush’d into the silent tomb. . 


To mar the music of my song: 


Pure Love and sacred Friendship meet, 
And, led by Truth, their idol greet, 
Bending before as fair a shrine 

As angels’ selves might deem divine! 
Benignant Heaven! list to my prayer $ 

‘* May the dear maid each blessing share, 
The world’s enchanting scenes can yield ; 
From Poverty her bosom shield ; 

Be not her cup of life imbued 

With poison of Ingratitude ; 

May Slander’s missiles pointless fly, 

And Vice shrink ’neath her virtuous eye; 
May the true faith that fills her breast, 
‘Scorning Interest’s cold behest, 

A plenitude of transport prove, 

In a devoted husband’s love ; 

By Hymen’s rosy fetters bound, 

Soon may her tend’rest hopes be crown’d: 
Her penate gods excite théir power, 

To gild with bliss each wedded hour; 
With the rich joys her soul be rife, 

Of friend, of mother, and of wife; 

But while her home Elysium seem, 

And each fresh dawn with pleasure teem, 
Oft may her mind take holy flight 

To regions where a richer light 

Of rapture burns—for ever bright ; 
Earth’s blessings hers, may, o’er her heads 
Religion’s influence bland bewhed,— 
And when her happy life sliall‘€lose, 

And Death prepare a long repose, 

May his approach no fears impart, 

His chilly touch wring not her heart ; 
Oh, may her gentle spirit rise, 

On Hope’s light pinions, to the skies, 

Fit convive for a pure abode, 

Meet for the ‘* bosom of its God!” 


No grace of elocutien shines ; 
No beauties deck my honest lines ; 
Warmly they issue from a heart, 
Whose feelings spurn the aid of art 
But as thine eye delighted views 
The lovely wild-flower’s native hues, 
Pleased not the less that culture’s hand 
Wooed not its petals to expand 3 
So will this strain that flings my lyre, 
Though warmed not by poctic fire, 
Thrill in thine ear with sweetest tone, 
And echo from thy heart mine own. 
e # oo * . * * 2 
LEANDER. 
Liverpool, July 22, 1822. 


The last four lines are omitted out of respect for the lady ; and, 
upon due consideration, we hope, at Icast, that Leander will 
thank us for the liberty we have taken.—Edit. Kal, 


WRITTEN ON SEEING A PARTY OF LADIES 
ARCHING IN A FIELD. 
Oh! what a wondrous change is seen, 
Must I the tale disclose ? 
Our ladies now, upon the green, 
Trip with their wooden bows. 


In vain their old beaux now are kind, 
They’re eye’d with sullen glance ; 

These crooked bozws so warp their migd, 
That straight beaux have no chance. 


But, hark! good news I now am told; 
These bows, so new and fresh, 
Will soon, like other toys, get old, 
Then they”ll want beauz of flesh. 
W.é. 


— a 


Being in the same company on the field, a lady, 
smiling, told her beau that she had no need of bim now, 
having procured a new one. He instantly left the 
ground, and shortly after returned, ringing a hand-., 
bell, and praising the sweet tongue of his new belle. 
W. C, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—It appears very desirable, that the means re- 
commended by the Humane Society should be gene- 
rally known. Numerous instances have occurred in 


which the body has been for a considerable time under 


water, and the life has been restored by persevering in 
the laudable exertions here alluded to. Should you 
think the following lines, though not possessing much 
poetic merit, worthy a place in your interesting mis- 
cellany, you will oblige yours, &c. 

NIL DESPERANDUM. 


P. S.—I believe the lines have been in print, but am 


ignorant of the author. 
ellie 


MEANS RECOMMENDED BY THE HUMANE SO0- 
CIETY FOR THE RECOVERY OF PERSONS AP- 
PARENTLY DROWNED. 


Whoe’er would know how great the joy to save, 
Friend, child, or parent from th’ untimely grave, 
And snatch from death the victim of despair, 
Or gain the generous lover’s grateful prayer; 
Studious attend, while we with care explain 
How you the heart-felt pleasure may obtain. 

When in the stream by accident is found 
A pallid body of the recent drown’d, 

Tho’ every sign of lif: is wholly fled, 

And all are ready to pronounce it dead, 
With tender care the clay-cold body lay 

In flannel warm, and to some house convey : 
The nearest cot (whose doors still open lie 
When misery calls) will every want supply. 

Is it a child, yet weak in strength and age, 
Then let thy thought the gentlest means engage. 
Jn some warm bed, between two persons laid, 
Infant or child may claim no further aid. 

If woman, man, or youth attendance claims, 
Then mark the rules that sage experience frames. 
First lay the body on a couch or bed 
With gentle slope, and lightly raise the head. 
Do winter’s cold, or damps extend their gloom, 
J.et moderate fires attemper soft the room. 

Or does the sun in summer splendour stream, 
Expose the body to its cheering gleam. 
And when in tepid cloths it weil is dried, 
Let friction soft with flannel be applied. 
These lightly sprinkle first ere you begin 
With rum or brandy, mustard, or with gin, 
Bottles or bladders fill’d with water hot, 
Or heated tiles or bricks should next be got $ 
These wrap in flannel with precaution meet, 
And then apply them to the hands and feet. 
Nor with the heated warming-pan be «lack, 
But move it gently o’er the spine and back. 
Let one the mouth and either nostril close 
While with the bellows, t’other gently blows 
Thro’ th’ open nostril: thus the air convey, 
To put the flaccid lungs again in play. 
Should bellows not be found, or found too late, 
Let some kind soul with willing mouth inflate ; 
Then downward (tho’ but lightly) press the chest, 
And let th’ inflated air be upward press’d. 
But should not these succeed with all your care, 
With vigour then to different means repair. 
Tobacco smoke has often proved of use, 
Nor proudly thou the potent herb refuse ; 
Th’ enlivening fumes with watchful patience pour 
Into the bowels thrice within the hour ; 
If this should fail, tobacco clysters ply, 
Or other juice of equal energy. _ 
Mere agitation oft assistance gives, 
And slumb’rous life awak’ning, oft relieves. 
Let some assistant hands, with sinews strong, 
The undulating force awhile prolong. 
Nor yet, the important doubtful task forego, 
Nor quit too hastily the scene of wo, 
Try other means, nor quit the glorious strife, 
Till gain’d the prize of slow returning life. 
Shouldst thou these means a tedious hour pursue, 
Yet not one gleam of life returning view, 
Despond not ;—still for kind assistance fly 
To glass-house, brewhouse, or to bakehouse nigh ¢ 
Haste ! haste! with speed the remedy embrace, 
In ashes, grains, or lees the body place: 
There let it cover’d rest ; there let it meet 


On health’s true standard : all are agreed 
The heat should not that measure much exceed. 
Great good from hot baths, if with ease obtain’d, 
With early care applied, is often gain’d. 
Sometimes, though life is old in every vein, 
And death o'er all the powers may seem to reign, 
Th’ electric fluid, nature’s purest fire, 
The soul reviving vigour can inspire, 
Breathe thro’ the frame a vivifying strife, 
And wake the torpid powers to sudden life. 
Yet more—this shock is oft of life the test, 
Tho’ all who look may be of doubt possess’d : 
Let fly the sudden shock :—if life remain, 
Spasims ane contractions instantly are plain. 
No longer doubt; no more the case debate, 
You see the body in a living state. 
When these or other pleasing signs appear, 
Oh! then rejoice ; returning life is near. 
Proceed! proceed! if he can swallow ought, 
Pour lukewarm water careful down the throat 3 
Give brandy, rum, or wine, a small supply, 
Whatever he can bear, or may be nigh. 
Now see your patient, snatch’d from early death, 
Restored once more to draw the vital breath: 
Go then, convey him with a friendly arm, 
And let him feel in bed the comfort warm : 
Ah! cease from noise ; his half-shut eyelids close, 
He wants the soothing of a sweet repose ; 
Soon, soon again from slumber he shall wake $ 
Soon, soon again of cheering health partake : 
And now restored to partner, child, or friend, 
Shall bless your name to life’s remotest end. 
But ah ! a fatal error oft has been, 
When life, tho’ latent, was not quickly seen 3 
When thinking that the conflict all was o’er 
That life was fled, and would return no more, 
Who much have wish’d, and yet despair’d to save. 
Too rashly doom’d the body to the grave. 
More patient thou, with ardour persevere 
FoUR HOURS AT LEAST: the generous heart will fear 
To quit its charge too soon in dark despair; 
Will try each means, and watch th’effect with care; 
For should the smallest spark of life remain, 
Life’s genial heat may kindle bright again. * 





MISS MACAULEY’S TALES OF THE DRAMA, 
This day is published, elegantly printed in Foolscap 8vo, 
price 10s. and illustrated with 180 Cuts, designed by 
TuuRSTON, and engraved by Tuomson, 

TALES of the DRAMA, founded on the Tracepires of 
Shakspeare, Massinger, Shirly, Rowe, Murphy, Lillo, and 
Moore, and on the Comeptzs of Steele, Farquhar, Cumber- 
tand, Bickerstaff; Goldsmith, and Mrs. Cowley. By Miss Ma- 
CAULEY. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Pater- 
noster-row. 

*,* The object of the present Work, is an attempt to re- 
store, or to change, the acted drama to the more popular 
form of narrative, for the purpose of rendering the real 
beauties of the British stage more familiar, and better 
known to the younger class of readers, und even of extend- 
ing that knowledge to family circles, where the drama 
itself is forbidden, 


SPiscellancous. 


BURNING OF A HINDOO WIDOW. 
-_—— 


[From the Calcutta Journal of Feb. 17.|—Early in 
January a warrior died at Kennedy, and was burnt in 
a well about six feet deep. The same day his wife, prior 
to his death, told him she would go with him, and the 
same night dreamt her husband came to her when 
asleep, and hit her upon the shoulder, saying, ‘* Are 
you asleep, are you not coming?” Upon this she imme- 
diately rose and gave her child to the family, saying, 
** Take it, I shall have‘nothing more to do with it,” and 
desired things might be prepared, as she was determined 
to burn herself at four o’clock in the afternoon ; all the 
offers of money, and persuasions of her brother and 
family, were of no avail. The Rajah and Tassalder did 
all in their power to dissuade her trom committing this 
rash act, but she replied—‘* Why trouble yourselves 
about me, or my life, as I have promised to burn my- 
self where my husband has been burnt, and am deter¥ 
mined to do it ?” As it was utterly impossible to prohi- 
bit the poor girl making away with herself, she ata 
little after four o’clock left her dwelling, in company 
with her family, and proceeded to a tank near the vile 
lage where her husband had been burnt, and after 
making the usual ceremonies, walked three times round 
the well. Her brother and other relations laid hold of 
her hand, when she quitted their hold and plunged into 
the well and sat down, when, dreadful to relate, wood 
oil, and glee were thrown upon her by a few people. 
She was quite composed, and requested the people not te 
throw any more upon her, as she was with her husband ; 
and in the course of a few minutes, she was consumed 
to ashes, without a groan or shriek. Not a tom-tom 
was beat, nor did the natives shout, as generally is the 
case. All seemed horror-struck at what they had wit- 
nessed. On the forenoon of the day she was to burn 
herself, she bathed, put on clean linen, ate beetle, and 
held in her hand a small looking-glass, upon which she 
continually kept looking. ‘The poor creature was only 
13 years of age, and had one child. Some few years 
ago the Government called upon the Magistrates and 
the Criminal Judges for certain reports on the subject 
of Suttus. May this prove a preparatory step to their 
abolition ! 








Cream.—To those who wish to produce cream in a 
very short time, take a moderate portion of hot water, 
according to the quantity of milk, upon which pour the 
milk; and, in ene hour’s time, weare told, all the cream 
will be forced to the top.—Chester Courant. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
MWraughts. 
SITUATION LIV. 








(Number 10 of Sturges.) 
oh 


Black to move and win, 





Cheatre=Uopal, Liverpool, 


MR. MATHEWS. 
POSITIVELY FOR TWO NIGHTS ONLY, 
TO HIS TRIP TO AMERICA, 
The Public are respectfully informed, that the justly 
celebrated Mr. MATHEWS will have the honour to give his 
Entertainments at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on TUES- 
DAY, the 30th, and WEDNESDAY, the 3lst July, where 
he will be found AT HOME, with his annual Lecture on 
Character, Manners, and Peculiarities, under the title of 
The YOUTHFUL DAYS of Mr. MATHEWS, 
IN THREE PARTS, 
Consisting of COMIC REPRESENTATIONS, SONGS, and 
STORIES, as given at the English Opera House with 
unparalleled success. 
As Mr. Mathews will sail for America on Thursday next, 
his performances cannot be repeated beyond the two nights 
mentioned. 
Doors to be opened at Seven, and the Performance to be- 
ginat Eight o'clock precisely.— Boxes, 4s.—-Upper Boxes, 38.6d, 
— Pit, 2s. 6d.—Gallery, 1s.—Places and Tickets to be taken 





PREVIOUS 
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The latent blessing of attempered heat 


of Mr, Parker, at the Box-ofiice, from ten till three, 





| Biack Wins 
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Che Trabeller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 








MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, the 
Hamburg* and Bremen Territories, Holstein, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island 
of Riigen, East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the 
hine country, and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818 
— 
(Continued from our last.) 
ERR me 
PRUSSIA—[Continued.] 

The supplies from Prussia and the neighbourhood 
of Thorn usually arrive in Danzig towards the latter 
end of April, or beginning of May; but those from 
the interior of Poland, which is of the best quality, 
in August. 

A list of the lighters is taken when they pass 
Thorn, with the particulars of their cargoes, which 
is forwarded by post to the Danzig corn-dealers, 
who, by that means, bave several days’ notice of the 
supplies at hand. 

The Polish- Jews wear a particular dress: it is a 
long robe of black silk tight round the body, with 
wide skirts and a sash of the same, with a brown 
cap of hair, or a large broad brimmed hat. Their 
beards are long, their hair flowing, and some retain 
very fine and manly features, quite distinct from 
any which I have met with, excepting in the paint- 
ings of the ancient masters, 

The import trade has much diminished, and is 
now chiefly confined to Liverpool salt, colonial pro- 
duce, and porter. Of the latter, large quantities 
are shipped off to Warsaw and other parts of Po- 
land: that brewed by Messrs. Barclays is the favou- 
rite. It generally arrives in casks, and is afterwards 
drawn off into French bottles, which contain less 
than the English ones; and the whole is often 
poured into one high tumbler glass, aud drunk 
mixed with a little sugar. The export trade consists 
of wood goods and grain. The former, owing to 
the excessively high duties in Eugland, bas consi- 
derably decreased ; and the latter, on account of the 
regulations as to its admission into Great Britaiu, 
is very uncertain; yet, with these disadvantages, 
is still considerable. The exports for five years 
were as follows, the last being calculated to deliver 
104 Winchester quarters. 























Qrs.of | Qrs. of rs, of {Qrs. of|Qrs. of] Total of 
Years.| Wheat.]| Rye. arley. | Oats. | Pease. | all kinds. 
1816} 150,402] 76,125] 15,435 | 8,809) 4,483) 255,254 
1817] 282,922) 42,546) 49,686 | 7,812 12,747] 397,713 
3818] 288,309] 54,747] 54,841 |17,052 12,999) 427,948 
1819} 129,801) 51,334] 37,128 | 2,562| 7, 228,469 
1820 | 312,165) 36,120) 6,982}! 4,200) 2,730) 362,197 
Total | 
of 5 yrs}1,163,599 260,872) 164,0724/40,435 40,608'1,671,581 











Exclusive of eighteen belonging to the Govern- 
ment, there are 152 warehouses, capable of holding 
13,235 lasts, or 277,935 quarters* of grain, besides 
those destroyed at the bombardment, and not yet 
vebuilt. The shipping interest, though it suffered 
severely during the late war, is still respectable, 
evusisting of 79 vessels, measuring 17,817 lasts, or 
about 35,624 English tons, and giving employment 
to 996 seamen; besides 96 lighters of different de- 
scriptions, in which 192 men obtain a livelihood. 

The port charges are very heavy; and, what is I 
believe a custom peculiar to that city, lighterage 





* Sinee writing the above, warehouses have been built, 
whieh will hold a further quantity of 26,000 lasts, 





forms a part of them; and being expensive, owing 
to the distance of the stures from the harbour, cap- 
taius of vessels should be careful not to accept the 
usual per centage in lieu of port charges, when 
bound to that port. 

There is a difference of 162 per cent. between 
Danzig and Prussian currency. In the former coin 
the retail trade is carriedon; but the exchanges and 
merchants’ accounts are, agreeably to the regula- 
tions of the present Government, kept in Prussian 
currency, being guilders, sometimes called florins, 
and groschen, thirty of which make a guilder. The 
exchange on London varies from eighteen to twenty 
guilders per pound sterling, according to the value 
of sterling money: at the latter rate, the guilder is, 
of course, exactly of the same value as the English 
shilling. 

Oliva, a village, four English miles distant, has 
been much and deservedly admired. The road leads 
near the Allée, a very long, level walk; shaded on 
each side by fine lime trees. During the attack on 
the city by the French, in 1807, this was the scene 
of much skirmishing, and almost every tree shows 
abundant proofs of the spirited fire which was kept 
up, being more or less damaged by the shots. It 
is the favourite promenade of the inhabitants, and 
may be called the Hyde Park of Danzig, particularly 
ona Sunday afternoon, when it exhibits a very lively, 
varied scene. The road proceeds through Langefubr 
and Striess, both villages composed of the summer 
residences of the citizens, which suffered greatly 
during the war, and have been mostly rebuilt. At 
Oliva is an abbey, formerly extremely rich, but 
now annexed to the Crown, from whom the Abbot, 
a prince of Hohenzollerp, receives his revenue, 
which is still large. The outside of his palace is 
rather out of repair, but the interior is elegantly 
fitted up. The gardens are extensive, and well at 
tended to; the walks are laid out partly in the 
English and partly in the Dutch style, which do not 
harmonize well together. The hothouses are large, 
and well stored with plants. Near the palace is a 
high hill called Carlsberg, ascended by an easy, 
winding path, and embellished with a monument, 
erected by the Abbot to the late lamented Queen of 
Prussia, who was extremely attached to this place. 
From the summit there is, on one side, a rather 
confined, but withal exceedingly beautiful, land 
view, which has received the name of Liebe Thal, 
or Vale of Pleasure. The prospect from the other 
side forms a strong contrast, being amazingly exten- 
sive, and richly variegated, It embraces the whole 
of the city and environs, the former encircled in a 
carpet of the richest green; the harbour, and: the 
majestic bay, crowded with shipping. I am con- 
vinced, that every stranger who has mounted this 
elevation must have felt delighted, as I have often 
been, with the ramble, 

Two other villages bear the names of Alt and Neu 
Schotland, or Old and New Scotland, having, it is 
said, been originally peopled by a colony who emi- 
grated with the Douglas family, by whose name one 
of the city gates is known. 

Osterwick, a small village near Danzig, is only 
remarkable from having been the head-quarters of 
the Cossacks (in 1813) under Platoff. I passed a 
day with the clergyman, who is anexcellent English 
scholar, and possesses a beautiful little museum 
of zoological subjects. He informed me that the 
Hetman lodged ia his house, and was of a most 
mild and amiable disposition; but his corps were 
almost as wild and insubordinate, when he was 
absent, as the inhabitants of the forest whence they 
came; and their discipline was as severe in his pre- 
sence, obeying all his mandates with the utmost 
celerity and attention, aud guarding the room in 
which he lodged, day and night, with drawn sabres. 

I accompanied the Ober Burgomeister and his 
agreeable family in an excursion to Cartause, about 
fourteen English miles from Danzig. It is a monas- 
tery of the Carthusian order, most romantically 
situate between two lakes, the banks of which are 
well clothed with fine trees, The Prior is a French- 





man, who had emigrated at the Revolution, and we 
found him a very intelligent and communicative 
man, The monks are puor, and were dressed in 
in white flannel gowns, with hoods of the same. 
The number is reduced to five, as the Government, 
though protecting the present establishments, refuse 
to allow the admission of new members. Returning, 
we inspected, at Zuckaw, a nunnery, in which six- 
teen virgins are supported, miserably enough, on 
1000 dollars, or £150 per annum. They were not 
kept strict, as we were permitted, to see them; but 
we experienced no gratification from our curiosity, 
as we found only ugly old women. 

During a hard frost, I went in a sledge over the 
Vistula to Elbing. These conveyances generally 
hold two persons, besides a seat at the back, consi. 
derably elevated, for the driver. The horses are 
trained for the purpose, and there is generally an 
emulation in their proprietors to possess the best 
trotters. They go at an amazing rate, yet the mo- 
tion is gentle and very pleasant. 

The dioner parties ave large; the table is orna- 
mented by fruit and light dishes, the meat being 
cut up at the sideboard by the servants, and handed 
round tothe company, each person taking what part 
he likes best. This isa great relief to the lady of 
the house, but still 1 think in some degree inconve- 
nient, as the number of dishes is very numerous, 
and a person cannot know what will succeed. The 
first dish is always soup; then, generally, boiled 
meat, fish, roast meat, &c. Nor is our national 
fare of plum-pudding wanting on particular occa- 
sions. Besides the fruit dessert, there is one of 
pastry and confectionary, of every form which fancy 
can inveut. One plate is composed of small, round, 
hollow cakes, in which, when broken, enigmas and 
short verses are found, which are often very witty, 
and occasion much mirth, The wine is taken du- 
ring dinner, wiich lasts a long time, aud both ladies 
and gentlemen rise together svon after the cluth is 
drawn, each making his obeissance, and wishing his 
neighbours a gesegnete Mahizeit.* Retiring to the 
drawing-room, coffee is immediately handed round, 
to the good quality of which, many Englishmen 
will bear testimony. The elderly people then sit 
down to cards, of which, boston and whist are the 
favourite games; and the younger branches, if pos- 
sible, commence their beloved waltz, This national 
dance has such an effect upon all, that 1 have seen 
elderly matrons leave the more sober game of whist 
to join it. The salutation on entering a room is the 
same as that in England, but on taking leave, in- 
stead of saying ‘good evening,” the guests address 
their host withthe words Ich empfchle mich “1 re- 
commend myself” to your friendship, &c. being 
understood. 


The tea and coffee gardens in the vicinity are very 
numerous, the chief amusement of the citizens 
being to drive out to these places iu the afternoon, 
to take coffee, the usual dinner hour being two 
o'clock. Groups of well-dressed people, collected 
round tables under the shade of trees, have, to a 
stranger, a very novel and amusing appearance. 
Conversation is occasionally relieved by excellent 
music, and all is gaiety and harmony. 

The marriages, and ceremonies preceding them, 
are singular in Prussia. When two young persons 
mutually consent to enter into that holy state, their 
parents are informed of it; and, in case of their 
approval, all the parties meet at a grand dinner, 
after which, the young couple are formally pro. 
mised or betrothed to each other. This frequently 
happens six or twelve months before the marriage, 
and the event is notified by small printed cards, 
announcing it, being distributed by the parents to 
their acquaintances, or not unfrequently by insert- 
ing it in the newspapers; these notices are repeated 
at the marriage, and on the birth of a child. From 
henceforth, the betrothed receive the appellation of 





* I cannot better translate thia than by the words ‘happy 
id 
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bride and bridegroom, which they retain only until 
marriage. 

The celebration of the wedding, usually in the 
evening, is as grand as the means of the party will 
allow, and gencrally takes place in private houses, 
the happy couple being placed in the centre of the 
room, surrounded by the numerous party invited to 
their hymencal feast. The clergyman is mostly 
intimate with both, and, after the service, delivers 
an oration to the young couple, reminding each of 
the relative daties now incumbent on them. It is 
usually spoken with a warmth of feeling, which has 
considerable effect. Still, the situation of the prin- 
cipal performers in this scene must be somewhat 
perplexing; and they would, no doubt, be very 
willing to curtail the ceremony. They are immedi- 
ately afterwards relieved from the general gaze of 
the company by the merry dance, which is often 
kept wp toa late hour by all but the new-married 
couple,’ who, owing to their exertions, and conse- 
quent fatigue, have the privilege of retiring early. 
On such occasions, their friends present them with 
verses, in commemoration of the event, copies of 
which are printed, and handed round to the com- 
pany.* 

All the merchants, and many of the females in 
Danzig understand the English language, as well as 
Freuch, and sometimes Italian. They are very 
musical, and some poetical; and, at an assembly 
called the Cassino, which met once a week, I spent 
many pleasant and agreeable hours. Cassino isa 
name given to societies in Prussia, who usually hire 
a house, the lower part of which is fitted up as read 
ing and smoking rooms, and well provided with 
domestic newspapers and pamphlets, and some fo- 
reign ones; of the former, those most read are the 
Oppositions Blatt, the Algemeine Zeitung, and 
Rheinish Mercur. 

The evening entertainments commenced by sing 
ing and music, or recitatious from some favourite 
author, the whole by amateurs, to which dancing 
or cards succeeded for the young and old, The 
balls were well arranged, aud exhibited much va- 
riety. The order of the dance was affixed to each 
end of the room, commencing with the Polonaise, 
then the German waltz, Ecossaise or country dance, 
quadrille, cotillon, Hangarian waliz, tempéte ber- 
noise, Tyrolese waitz, &c. The music was very 





* The following is a specimen: 
Heil Euch in Hymens Kranz 
Heil Euch im Festesglanz, 
Von Allen Heil! 
Nur in der Liebe Blick 
Bliih’ Euer ganzes Gliick: 
Zufriedenheit. 


Nicht Gold, nicht Ehre, Ruhm 
Sichern des Hauses Gliick, 
Nur Lieb’ allein. 
An treuer Gattin Hand, 
Wallt er durchs Pilgerland 
Ins bessre Seyn. 


Kosend die Liebe scheucht 
Den Gram hinweg, es weicht 
Der Schwermuth Reitz; 

Und innig fest vereint, 
Trigt sie in Freud’ und Leid 
Des Lebens Last. 


Auf, ruft beim Becherklang 
Im frohen Rundgesang 
Das Brautpaar leb’! 
Dies Band soil sie erfreun, 
Die Ehe soll ibm seyn 
Ein Himmelreich, 


Im Greisenalter sey 
Noch dieser Bund ihm neu, 
Das Leben sehiin. 

Im weissen Silberhaar, 
Jn muntrer Enkel Schaar 
Mog es aufbliihn! 


{ for joining together paper, card, &c. in forming the va- 


spirited, owing to the number of wind instruments, 
and most of the Prussian military bands being ex- 
cellent performers. The assemblies were managed 
by a committee of gentlemen, half citizens and half 
military, who paid great attention to the company. 
The Prince of Hohenzollern distinguished himself 
by his politeness and urbanity to strangers. Being 
once admitted into this society, which is decided by 
a ballot of the committee, no further introduction 
to the members is necessary; and the easy manners 
of the ladies are very pleasing to a foreigner. On 
the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, a grand 
ball and supper were given. The room was very 
tastefully and emblematically ornamented; and at 
the top, surrounded by branches of bay and laurel, 
was a transparency, with this inscription: 
Lorbeer welket 
Wirft die Zeit Prachsaiilen 
In Staub hin 
Ewig wahret, wie Gott 
Gittlich, begliickende That, 
Nemesis nimmt 
Den schlifendes Weltverwiinsters 
Die Kréne 
Zieret mit ewigen Kranz 
Bliicher’s und Wellington’s haupt. 


TRANSLATION. 
The laurel fades, 
By time, columns of glory 
Are mouldered into the dust, 
Whilst those achievements which cause 
Blessings to mankind 
Are like the Deity, immortal. 
Nemesis 
Deprives of their crowns, the temples of the 
Destroyer of the world ; 
And decorates, with everlasting bloom, 
he heads 
Of Bliicher and of Wellington. 
Indeed, the anniversaries of victories are celebrated 
in Prussia with a cousiderable degree of enthusiasm, 
particularly that of the 31st of March, the eutraace 
of the Alliesinto Paris in 1814; and the uation being 
poetical, there is po waut of odes, corresponding 
with the occasion, 





Scientific Weeords, 








The perfect bodies of a cat and a rat, the former ina 
watchful position over the rat, which was cringing in a 
corner, were lately found in a hollow part of one of the 
buttresses or supporters of St. Olave’s Church, South- 
wark, which is now repairing, quite dead, but in the 
highest state of preservation. They are supposed to 
have been there some centuries, from the aperture where 
they must have entered into the buttress having been 
stopped up when that part of the edifice last went under 
repair. Hoth the cat and rat are now in the possession 
of Mr. Roberts, the architect, and are considered great 
curiosities, 





A cement may be made from rice flour, which is 
at present used for that purpose in China and Japan. 
It is only necessary to mix the rice flour with cold 
water, and gently simmer it over the fire, when it rea- 
dily forms a delicate and durable cement, not only an- 
swering all the purposes of common paste, but adapted 


rious beautiful and tasteful ornaments which afford so 


Correspondence. 





THE DRAMA. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Srr,—Having very lately finished a course of reading, 
consisting of the elder dramatists, such as Massinger, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirley, &c. and 
taken pretty copious notes during the perusal, I beg to 
offer br our acceptance a series of essays, which, I 
trust, will not be uninteresting, as I shall endeavour to 
intersperse them with quotations, not known to the gene- 
ral reader; the beauty of which is both known and 
appreciated by those whose attention has been directed 
to this particular department of literature. 

It has been a frequent matter of surprise, and even of 
indignation with me, that opera and melo-drame should 
have so vitiated the public taste, that Shakspeare him- 
self seems almost to totter on his throne, and his worth 
contemporaries (I had almost said rivals) are treated wit 
the most unmerited neglect, or contempt. A comedy 
of Jonson’s is cut down into a farce. One of Massinger 
only can be said to keep firm possession of the stage, 
and that, perhaps, sineapelly may be attributed to the 
sublime acting of Mr. Kean. One of Fletcher’s best 
comedies, ** the Chances,” is certainly not improved in 
its modern form, of ** Don John.” 

The literary world is certainly under very great ob- 
ligations to Messrs. Gifford and Weber, for their very 
excellent corrected editions of the old dramatists; but, 
as they form upwards of thirty closely-printed octavo 
volumes, they must be out of the reach of the generality 
of readers, and, consequently, another inducement is 


afforded to the insertion of selections. i 








THE MUSIC-HALL. 
— 


FO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,——I was last night at M. Chalon’s exhibi- 
tion; but, not wishing to put you to the expense of 
an advertisement, shall say nothing of the entertain- 
ment. What I kave to say relates only to the room, 
or rather the accommodations. Last year, the proprie~ 
tor, with a view, no doubt, to the benefit of his au- 
diences, had backs affixed to the alternate seats in the 
center of the room; but, as if to illustrate the old 
story of the cocket writers not being cocket readers, 
the carpenters employed have made the abovementioned 
backs so extremely perpendicular, that sitting on the 
benches, to which they are attached, is scarcely less 
uncomfortable; indeed, in some respects, more so than. 
onothers. The defect in question has been much com- 
plained of by individuals; and might very easily be rec« 
tified, as it, no doubt, would be by the public-spirited 
proprietor, were he made fully aware of the fact, which 
the slightest inspection would verify. Looking to this, 
before our next winter concerts take place, I am yours, 
Liverpool, July 20, 1822. COMFORT, 


FIRE ALARUM. 


—<_—— 


TO THE EDITOR: 


S1r,—Every person will, no doubt, agree with 
one of your correspondents, as to tho propriety of the 
most prompt notice being given in case of fire; and 
that the New Market is a proper station for an alarum- 
bell. Probably one of the bells in the nearest church 








much employment and amusement to the ladies. When 
made of the consistence of plastic clay, models, busts, 
basso-relievos, &c. may be formed; and the articles, 
when dry, are susceptible of a high polish, and are very 
durable. 





A cork burnt thoroughly in the fire, then mixed upon 
a plate with a little milk and water, and taken two or 
three times, is said to be a cure for the cholera morbus, 
by immediately correcting tlie acidity of the stomach. 








+ A young friend of mine, who was passionately fond of | 
English poetry, produced an excellent translation of Gray’s 
Klegy. 


_The bark of the willow-tree burnt to ashes, and mixed 
with strong vinegar, forms a lixivium which effectually 
eradicates, by repeated applications, warts, corns, and 


being struck very quickly would be effective as a tocsin, 
if there might not be too much delay in getting access to 
it. On mentioning ta a friend that the most elegible 
additional stations appeared to me to be the four aux. 
iliary Bridewells, viz. in Vauxhall-road, Copperas-hill, 
Hanover-street; and Brick-strect, St. James’s, in each 
of which there is always some person in attendance, he 
informed me, that, three or four years ago, the church- 
wardens of the parish had actually provided bells for 
those stations. Ifso, I would fain hope the present ac~ 


tive gnd intelligent churchwardens will elevate those 
bells to. their proper stations; and, if my informant is. 
incorrect, E beg leave to suggest to the consideration 0 
these Gentlemen, and the Commissioners of the Watch 





other cutaneous excrescences. 





the propriety of having alarum-bells in those situatioa, 
Yours, &c, 


VIGILIUS 
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INSTRUCTION TO SEAMEN. 


—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$1n,—Taking a walk along the docks the other even- 
ing, and on turning the corner of Blundell-street, I was 
accosted by a little boy, with, ‘* Will you go into the 
meeting, Sir?”’ Iinquired, ‘* What meeting ?” but the 
boy, whose office was (I suppose) that of announcing the 
circumstance to passers-by, could not inform me the na- 
ture of it. However, as I was in one of my wonted per- 
ambulating moods, I entered the place; and I confess, 
that, from the appearance and situation of it, I enter- 
tained no great expectations of any thing grandor elegant. 
After winding up four or five flights of stairs, I entered 
an-extensive garret, or warehouse-loft, tolerably well- 
fitted up. Believe me, curiosity, that strong impulse 
to many human exertions, was partly my motive, at 
first, to enter; but soon was I made ashamed of this 
weakness, for Goldsmith’s words, 
* And fools, that came to scoff, remain’d to pray,” 
eame 80 forcibly to my mind, that I could not resist 
being pleased with my adventure. It is a meeting, I 
understand, calculated for the conveyance of moral and 
religious instruction to sea-faring men. Two young 
men, who seemed to conduct the meeting, addressed 
those few mariners (and others) who where assembled. 
Their eloquence was rather pleasing than lofty, and 
more persuasive than learned; they gently moved the 
feelings without agitating them, and enlightened the 
wnderstanding without depressing the judgment. Their 
language was calculated to the capacities of those whom 
they addressed. Religion, pure and undefiled religion, 
they expounded to those who had perhaps but few, very 
few, opportunities of hearing the ‘* word of life;””—mar- 
iners, once a neglected race, lost to virtue, honour, and 
every moral feeling, now emerging from that cloud of 
darkness which the want of religious instruction ever 
preduces, by the benevolence of a part of society; who, 
by their late andeavours in the behalf of seamen, have 
done honour to themselves, and an essential service to 
posterity. Of these young men, whose pleasant and in- 
structive discourses would grace a better place, I must 
say nothing; for my own part, I was never so well 
pleased, considering these young men are assembled for 
the noblest purposes that interest the feelings of man, 
without any expectation of gain, fame, or title, to exert 
themselves for the good of their fellow creatures !! Is 
not any thing laudable that has a tendency to ‘‘ make 
man, moral, good and wise 2” if so, is it not highly lau- 
dable when the effulgent beams of an all-perserving 
gospel, are made to shine on the wandering and estrayed 
mind of the sinner, and brought back from his evil ways 
to be ** wise, unto salvation 2°’ Indeed the admonitions 
of these young men were such as would neither disgrace 
the ponderous and decorated piles of St. Paul’s, nor the 
lofty and gilded canopies of St. Peter’s! ‘* True elo- 
quence has its scat in the heart, and requires no ornament 
to set it of ;” such was theirs. ‘‘ Divine simplicity” ran 
through their discourses, and of which genuine religion 
over admits. 

I regret to add, that there were but twelve or fourteen 
persons attended, this may arise from its not being 
generally known; and it is upon that account alone 
that I prevailed upon myself to address you on the sub- 
ject, knowing, as I do, that many of the readers of the 
Kaleidoscope are very much interested in the ‘* mariner’s 
fate ;” and the great probability there is of the exer- 
tions of these readers being productive of increasing the 
mumber of attendants, and enabling the benevolent 
youths who have-undertaken the cause, to find pleasure 
and-snocess ‘ia their labours. Istiil have other reasons, 


while your exertions in the cause of the suffering part 
of the brute creation, and the cause of humanity in 
general, are so conspicuously displayed in your public 
journals; I hope, Sir, you will admit these lines in 
them, which, will not only be facilitating the temporal, 
but the eternal welfare of the seafaring class. 

Thursday evenings are the times of meeting ; tracts, 
I believe, are given gratis, after the meeting breaks up. 
Before concluding, I may mention that I do not know 
the exact tenets of these young men; enough for me, 
that they were christians—protestants, and benevolently 
exerting themselves for their fellow creatures. 

T am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
A FRIEND TO THE MARINER. 


ET 


Che RaletVoscope. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
— 
“ Detested sports ! 
That owe their pleasure to another's pain.” 
—e 


The bill recently passed relative to wanton cruelty to 
animals, although it is not sufficiently comprehensive, 
may be productive of great good, to the cause of hu- 
manity; as it will enable the well-disposed part of the 
community materially to lessen, if not wholly to sup- 
press, many of those scandalous outrages on decency 
and humanity, which:have so long disgraced the age 
in which we live. We expect, shortly, to procure a 
copy of the bill lately passed on the motion of Mr. 
Martin, of Galway, which, if not too long, shall 
have a place in the Kaleidoscope ; with a view of stimu- 
lating our readers, both at home and in the country, to 
co-operate cordially, in putfing the law into prompt 
operation. Ifa few individuals, who feel as they ought 
to do on this interesting subject, would form themselves 
into associations to punish wanton cruelty in a few in- 
stances, such “interference would have the most : bene- 
ficial consequences, and would operate, as all law ought 
to do, to deter ill-disposed persons from the commission 
of crime. We have observed that the recent law is not 
so comprehensive as we could wish; and we cannot 
more clearly explain ourselves upon this point, than by 
quoting the following passage from a cotemporary 
publication : 

‘6 We are not disposed to underrate any measure, 
either political or legislative, because it does not com- 
prehend all which we could desire; but we confess that 
we heartily wish that what are termed ‘ cattle” had not 
been the exclusive objects of this bill. Ruffians and 
blacklegs, for sport or emolument, may persevere in 
their diabolical sports in spite of Mr. Martin’s bill. 
Bull-baiting may, indeed, be partially affected but not 
suppressed by so light a penalty as that enacted; and 
the enormities of the cock-pit will continue to outrage 
humanity, to attach an indelible stain on the character 
of the age in which we live. We should be loath to 
ascribe the total silence of Mr. Martin’s bill on the 
subject of cock-fighting to his own penchant, or that of 
his fellow-members, for so disgraceful and unmanly a 
pastime;—but we certainly feel surprise and regret, 
that so material an omission should have escaped the 
notice of any person who undertook the humane office 
of legislating for the defenceless brute creation.—We 
cannot conclude these few observations without express- 
ing the disgust with which we noticed the following 
paragraph, amongst the projected amusements of the 
approaching Guild, at Preston:—‘ A main of cocks 
will be fought, between the Earl of Derby (Potter 
feeder) and Thomas Legh, Esq. (Gilliver feeder) for 
ten guineas a battle, and 200 the main.’” 




















A correspondent, whose communication on cruel sports 
may be found in our front page, appears to feel 48 he 
ought to do on this subject; and if he, and a few others, 
will unite with us, in forming a society for the express 
purpose of suppressing wanton cruelty, we have at their 
service a comprehensive report, drawn up by the late 
amiable and intelligent Samuel Reid, in conjunction 
with ourselves. 








Eo Correspondents. 





Popucar TaLEs.—In a former number of the Kalei- 
doscope, we hinted that our portfolio was well stored 
with such stories as those which had been suggested 
by A LouncERr, which we should be glad to supply 
in weekly succession, if we thought the public would 
relish such subjects. In a foregoing page we have 
introduced a fragment, called ** The Diving Bell,” 
which is one of the most extraordinary compositions 
we ever met with. The scene between the narrator 
and his deceased friend, in the recesses of the deep, 
is worthy of the pen of Monk Lewis, or the pencil of 
Fuseli; but the whole narrative would have been in 
our opinion more impressive, had it been given as a 
dream, which would have reconciled the reader to 
some circumstances bordering upon the marvellous, 
or the impossible. 





LIVERPOOL ARTISTS.—A LIVERPOOL ARTIST may 
well feel proud of the rising fame of our celebrated 
townsman, Mr. John Gibson, the favourite pupit 
of the great Canova. We had selected the article 
which he recommends, before we were favoured with 
his friendly suggestion. Under the head of ** Fine 
Arts,” our correspondent will find all that he wants. 





EARL GRosvENOR’s SEAT, EATON-HOUSE.——In 
our next we shail devote a few columns to a minute 
description of this splendid mansion, comprehending 
the recent improvements: a gentleman from our office 
is now on a visit at that place, for the express pur- 
pose of preparing an article for the Kaleidoscope, on 
the subject. 





AN INQUIRER AFTER TRUTH may be assured, that 
no slight is intended. The fact is, that the subject is 
of such a nature as to perplex us, however well it 
is handled. Liberty and necessity are nice points, 
which it is next to impossible to agitate, without, in 
some measure, becoming involved in theolcgical con- 
troversy. By the leave of our correspondent, we 
shall re-peruse his communication. 





ZOOLOGIST, on Mermaids, and the stanzas by A. and 
LEANDER, shall be attended to. 





Lonpon.—Our friends in London who may, on re- 
ceiving the present, require the four last numbers of 
our miscellany (commencing the third volume) are re- 
spectfully informed that they will be delivered to them 
in a few days. 





SEARCH FoR CoNTENT.—We have never yet been 
favoured with a correct copy of this poem. 





The MounTAIn Bakp is not overlooked. 





ZoorTomisT is, in our opinion, unnecessarily severe 
upon ZOOLOGIST. rage men, in their eagerness 
after science, ought not wholly to overlook that most 
difficult of all the sci regulating the temper. 
How far this hint is called for, we may perhaps show 
next week. 
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